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Continued from Page 1B 
All those things take money 

And that’s where the two 
eaders’ land-sale plan — “Own 
a Piece of Indian Land” 
comes in. 

For $20, plus $15 for filing 
and recording the deed, the in 
terested may purchase a | 
square-inch section of the Tus- 
caroras’ 25-acre Drowning 
Creek Reservation, some 110 
miles east of Charlotte. The In- 
dians will continue to live in the 
urea, of course, but new owners 
can feel free to come camp, visit 
or fish at any time. 

It's the perfect gift for birth- 
day inniversaries, Christmas 
newlyweds, yourself or a 
friend," reads the Tuscarora’s 
typed promotion. “Be the envy 
of you community town or 
club Can be willed to your 
future heirs 

Cummings and Locklear have 
mailed several hundred promo- 
tions to radio stations and news- 
papers in the state, concentrats 
ng in Eastern North Carolina 

T are quite a few points 
however, that complicate any 
clear assessment of the group's 
project — or indeed, the Tusca- 
roras themselves 

For one thing, Leon Locklear 
and the others choose to call 
their land a reservation; how 

ver, neither the state nor fed 
ral go iments recognize it as 
rthermore, while the 

ig Creek Tuscaroras say 

take their name from 
Drowning Creek, most 

ople in Robeson County 

dark, cold winding 


waterway as the Lumber R 
And while Locklear estimates 
his tribe at 3,000 people, a state 
official who deals with Indian 
matters estimated it at closer to 
several hundred 
ose points are just small 
of confusion in a larger 
and more complex issue involv- 
ing the Indians of Robeson 
eunty 
| think all the Indians 
around here are working to- 
gether for mutual goals of fed- 
eral recognition. said Ruth 
Locklear (no relation to Leon 
Locklear) of Lumbee Legal Ser- 
vices in Robeson County 
“There are no splits as such 
They are united. 

While that may be true, the 
Indians are not united under one 
name 

The biggest group by far — 
some 40,000 in Robeson and 
surrounding counties — call 
themselves Lumbees, a name 
taken from the Lumber River 
and bestowed on the Indians by 
Congress in 1956. At the same 
time, Congress also denied offi- 
cial recognition and, therefore. 
federal services to the Lumbees. 

In the late 1960s, a smaller 

more rural group of Indians in 
the area detached themselves 
from the Lumbees and began 
calling themselves Tuscaroras 
-preaching Indian culture and 
uniqueness, and criticizing the 
Lumbees for trying to remain 
private citizens receiving spe- 
jal services as Indians 

The Tuscaroras believe they 
are descended from an old N.C 
iribe, remnants of which moved 


Chief Leon Locklear 


north more than two centuries 
ago to join the Iroquois in New 
York. Some of the Lumbees. on 
the other hand, believe their 
people are descendants of N.C 
indians and members of the 
Lost Colony, the English set- 
tement on Roanoke island that 
disappeared in the 1580s. 

But those claims, like so much 
information about the area's In- 
dians, is neither researched nor 
documented 

Within the Tuscaroras, the di- 
vision continues 

N.C. Indian Affairs Commis- 
sioner Bruce Jones, himself a 
Robeson County Lumbee, men- 
tions three groups of Tuscaroras 
in the area. Bat Ruth Locklear 
says there are only two, the 
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Huel Cummings 


Drowning Creek Tuscaroras 
and the East Carolina Tuscarora 
Indian Organization. She says 
they are not differing factions at 
all, but simply separate corpora- 
tions. 

it was the Tuscaroras, period, 
who hotly protested the blur- 
ring of Indian identity in the 
mid-1970s as members of the 
American Indian Movement 
(AIM) 

They denounced the Lum- 
bees. with their preference for 
working within the political 
structure, as passive 

These days, the Tuscaroras 
and the Lumbees have an un- 
easy, if polite. relationship. Each 
is reluctant tò criticize the 
other 


Fishermen Struggle To Keep Tradition Alive 
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Matt, Lach has his unollicial territory, of 
teich of beach. Eugene Platt works the 
beach area around 50th Avenue North at 
herry Grove 
he catch has declined in recent years, too 
In 198), Bearden suid, haul seiners in 
south Carolina pulled in 456.000 pounds of 
lish with a dockside value of $102,000, "I can 
emember when it used to be 2 million 
pounds of spot. And that much mullet, too 
I've heard some people say maybe the new 
jetties at Little River have something to do 
with it, If the jetties is doing it, they've killed 
us on spots. They're putting ‘em too far off 
hore” 
He sighed, and then said, "But of course 
fish have some good years and some bad 


wth Carolina has about 60 haul seiners 
In 1981 they caught 1,029,500 pounds of fish 
with a dockside value of $258,395. That is 
down from the catch three years earlier, 
when 200 pounds of spots and mullet 
worth $312,394 were netted 

We began the first of September and 
we're fishing seven days a week now,” Platt 
said. “We'll fish into December, until they 
quit running. We've caught as low as noth 


ing. We've caught as high as 5,000 pounds to 
100,000 pounds or more in a good haul. To 
y.” he grimaced and his voice became sar» 
nie 13 pounds. Hig day. We all get 
rich 
ilis men are paid a portion of the catch. He 
would not say how moch. When the fish are 
running. they fish as long as they are calch- 
ing fish, even at night 
Soon after the crew reaches the beach each 
day, around first light, one or two men are 
dispatched several hundred yards up the 
beach to look for schools of mallet. Fish come 
from up the beach in the fall. They are mi- 
grating south to warmer winter waters 
Mullet are easy to see if you know what to 
look for. If you don't, the surface of the sea 
looks all the same, even when a school of fish 
is pointed out by one Who knows 
You see them in black beds,” Platt said, 
in brown spots on the surface, or in the 
breakers. Mallets will jump, too. You put (the 
net) in when you see ‘em coming. And sur- 
round ‘em 
We spot-set, too, Just put the net in for 
spots. Blind. Leave it an hour or so. 
Somewhere around the middle of the day, 
after Platt's crew has put the great net back 
into the ocean, they go back up on the beach 
and have lunch. Some scoop out a depression 


in the sand and build a fire of driftwood 
beneath a rusted grill or sheet of metal and 
cook hamburgers. hotdogs or fish. Others 
open sandwiches or canned food 

To wate) haul seining on the beach is one 
of the fascinating sights on the coast in the 
fall. A smattering of tourists will patiently 
stand or sit for hours until the net is pulled 
in. Then some, in either ignorance or perhaps 
blatant disregard for private property, will 
slyly try to help themselves to the netted 
fish 

It's got sò bad sometimes I've had to call 
the cops,” Platt said 

Another thing that draws the tourists and 
those who live on the beach is the opportu» 
nity to buy freshly caught fish. Right out of 
the net. Still flapping 

Platt sells fish there on the beach. One of 
his men weighs the customer's fish on porta- 
ble scales long encrusted with rust borne of 
the salt air. He dumps them in a plastic bag 
and makes change out of his pocket. This fall 
they have gone for as little as 15 cents a 
pound, a fraction of the price they would 
have brought in Platt’s fish market a mile 
inland. 

Maybe it's the imagination playing tricks, 
but many tourists swear that fish bought that 
way taste better 


Dole, Baldrige Discuss U.S.-Soviet Trade 


These changes and addi 
were mode after the 
TV WEEK deadline 


Sunday 


11:30 am, channel Q 
(WEBTV), Face the Nation: — 
Felix Rohatyn, senior partner 
in the investment banking 
firm of Lazard Freres & Co 


11:30 am, channel 99 
(WPCQ), This Week with 
David Brinkley: US.-So- 
viet trade and international 
trade with Sen. Bob Dole, 
Commerce Secretary Malcolm 
Baldrige and Pepsico Chair 
man Donald Kendall 


Noon, channel J (WPCQ), 
Meet The Press; — Presiden 
tial economist Martin 
Feldstein 

6:30 pm, channel ( 
(WSOC-TV), The Mayes Re- 
port; Doug Mayes interviews 
Sen. Strom Thurmond, R-S.€ 


7 pam. channel OD (WBTV), 

60 Minutes Interview 

with convicted py Christ 

opher Boyce port on Brit 
vsp f gardene re 
wt on how 4 has become 

a center for l al terror 
ings and wh 

police are doing 


Sunday Sports 


12:30 pm. channel 
(WBTV), NFL Today 


i pm. channel D (WBTYV), 


Biggest News H 
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Timm rocupationa 
therapist at East Mecklenburg 
told her UNC freshman daughter 
Cind that “ject needed 
funds, Cindy, a sorority pledge 
told her sor isters about 
They came up with the $845 

me Wednes 
ooking 
through the 
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NEL Football Doubleheader: 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers at 
as Cowboys; Washington 

ns at New York Giants. 


1 pm., channel $ (WPCQ), 
NFL Footbal: — Cincinnati 
Bengals at Philadelphia Ea 
gles 

Thursday Sports 


Noon, channel OD (WBTV), 
NFL Today, 


12:30 pm. channel Q 
(WBTV), NFL Football: — 
New York Giants at Detroit 
Lions 

3:30 pm., channel @ 
(WPCQ), NFL Footbal: — 


eveland Browns at Dallas 
Cowboy 
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puter. If he had an electr 
wheelchair he wouldn't m 
id a plug-in 
designa s somewhat 
ted ber m occasion 
ssed simul- 
neously scoe has use 
ly of one finger on one hand 
McCu Williams con 
that ob: e, too 
seven more custom-de 
igned computers will be built 
for other handicapped children in 
the hool system (aside from 
those of Metro Center). 
long as the 
tongue, some part 
these young people 
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2 N.C. Men Are Charged 
With Killing Lenoir Man 


By GARY L, WRIGHT 
Observer bem Wy mer 
Two men were charged with 
murder after a 30-year-old Lenoir 
man was shot Friday night during 
a disturbance at a trailer park 
near Granite Falls 
Caldwell County Sheriff's De- 
partment Detective Marshall 
Clontz identified the victim as 
Carl “Sonny” Triplett of 115 Boy- 
ette Dr. He was shot once in the 
forehead, apparently with a .22- 
caliber pistol, the investigator 
sald 
Two suspects — Edward Leroy 
Clark, 23, of Icard and Charles 
Eugene Erskine, 33, of Connelly 
Springs — have been charged 
with murder, Clontz said 
The two are unemployed and 
being held without bond in 
the county jail in Lenoir on Satur 
day, Clontz said. Preliminary 
bearings are scheduled for Mos- 
day in district court in Lenoir 
Sheriff's deputy Tim Munday 
said Triplett, a furniture manu 
facturing company employee, was 
shot about 11:30 p.m. during a dis- 
turbance involving an unspecified 
number of people at the Bonnie 
Estes Trailer Park, just north of 
Granite Falls and about 15 miles 
south of Lenoir 
Clontz said Triplett’s body was 
found lying face up in the middle 
a paved rosd leading to the 
2S-caliber pistol 


We want your news in The 
Charlotte Observer. 
If you know someone com 

a state or regional 


couch or team manager 


704/379-6445 


Clontz said investigators have 
not determined what prompted 
the disturbance, which began in 
front of a mobile home at the 
trailer park and ended with the 
shooting in the road about 40 feet 
from the mobile home. 

“That's what we're trying to 
figure out ourselves,” Clontz sald. 

Both suspects fled into nearby 
woods after the shooting. Munday 
said 

Ten officers searched the 
wooded area and Erskine was 
captured about one hour later, less 
than a mile from the trailer park, 
Munday said. Clark turned him- 
self in at the sheriff's department 
about 6 am. Saturday, Clontz 
said 

At the time he was arrested, 
Erskine had a .22-caliber pistol 
that authorities believe was used 
in the shooting, Clontz said. 

Authorities had not determined 
who owned the two handguns, he 
said 

Munday said the sheriff's de- 
partment received a telephone call 
from a trailer park resident who 
told authorities a shooting had oc- 
curred. About five minutes earlier, 
another neighbor had telephoned 
the sheriff's department to report 
a disturbance at the mobile home 

Authorities arrived at the mur- 
der scene about two minutes after 
the second call, Munday said 
Triplett was dead when officers 

tived, Clontz said 


“It's a very touchy situation,” 
said Ed Chavis of the Lumbee 
Regional Development Corp 
“There's a difference in political 
philosophies. They care to call 
themselves Tuscaroras. We care 
to call ourselves Lumbees.”” 

“The Lumbees? Oh, we com- 
municate with them,” said Huel 
Cummings in an offhand way 

But what he really wants to 
talk about, as the chief nods si- 
lently beside him, is the land 
sale 

“Other Indians is looking at 
us, looking to see what we do 
with this project,” said Cum- 
mings. “We melded into the 
mainstream. We laid so much of 
our tradition down. Our old par- 
ents, they knew soap-making, 
everything they needed. We got 
programs, we just can’t get 
them off the dirt without 
money. And this is the ontiest 
way we have tò be self-support- 
ing.” < 

Life on the Drowning Creek 
enclave, which was purchased 
some 10 years ago by a group of 
the Indians, is not very good 
these days. 

Trailers and small homes dot 
the flat, scraggly area. The cen- 
ter of activity is the bait shop 
and “long house,” a white con- 
crete block building trimmed in 
orange. 

Forty percent of the people 
are unemployed, Cummings 
said, and the others work in tex- 
tiles millg or as janitors. Many, 
including the chief, do not know 
how to read or write 

Determining just how many 
Tuscaroras are illiterate, or 


what their average income may 
be, is difficult to impossible. The 
lack of tribal recognition and 
accompanying statistics gets in 
the way of any clear picture of 
the Tusearoras, 

Leon Locklear, for one, sup- 
ports his family by making and 
selling Indian crafts, He is tak- 
ing an adult education course to 
learn how to read, Cummings, 
who runs a country store with 
his mother, taught himself to 
read, he said, and has no formal 
education. 

Both Locklear and Cummings 
dream of some day knowing 
that all Tuscaroras are well-ed- 
ucated. More immediately, they 
dream of making $1 million 
with their souvenir plots of 
land. 

They are vague about how 
many they have sold in the 
month since their promotion be- 
gan 

“Hmmmm, 1 don't have my 
records handy, but people are 
interested. They are very inter» 
ested,” said Cummings. 

A clerk in the Robeson 
County Register of Deeds office 
in Lumberton said last week 
that no deeds from the project 
have been recorded 

But Cummings and Locklear 
are undaunted and intensely op- 
timistic. 

"See, the American Indians, 
the Tuscarora Indians, have 
never had a nucleus,” Cum- 
mings said. "We've always been 
thought of as the boogeyman, 
the troublemakers. We just 
want to be a success. That's 
all” 


When you need money, cash in on the 
items you already have around the house, 
items you no longer use 


FAMILY RATES 


2 lines, 5 days, $7 


Non-commercial ads for merchandise 
(excluding rentals and real property) 
priced at $12,000 or below, 


NIFTY THRIFTIES 
2 lines, 3 days, $3 


Non-commercial ads for items priced 
below $100. Price must be stated 


377-5555 
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